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element as the depth of the seismic focus. That it
amounts to but a few miles at the most is certain
from the limited areas within which slight shocks
are felt or disastrous ones exhibit their maximum
effects. Nor can we suppose that the rocks at very
great depths are capable of offering the prolonged
resistance and sudden collapse under stress that are
necessary for the production of an earthquake.

The problem is evidently beyond our present
powers of solution, and its interest is therefore mainly
historical. All the known methods are vitiated by
our ignorance of the refractive powers of the rocks
traversed by the earth-waves. But, even if this
ignorance could be replaced by knowledge, most of
the methods suggested are open to objection. Falb's
method, depending on the time-interval between the
initial epochs of the sound and shock, is of more than
doubtful value. Button's, based on the rate of change
of surface-intensity, is difficult to apply, and in any
case gives only an inferior limit to the depth. Time-
observations have been employed, especially in New
Zealand; but the uncertainty in selecting throughout
the same phase of the movement, and the large errors
in the estimated depth resulting from small errors in
the time-records, are at present most serious objections.
There remains the method devised by Mallet, and,
though he claimed for it an exaggerated accuracy, it
still, in my opinion, holds the field against all its suc-
cessors. When carefully applied, as it has been by
Mallet himself, by Johnston-Lavis and Mercalli, we
probably obtain at least some conception of the depth
of the seismic focus.
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